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Two candidates in 
JMSB Dean search 


BARBARA BLACK 


The two shortlisted candidates for Dean of the 
John Molson School of Business will make pre- 


sentations at the noon hour on Feb. 14 and 15 in | 


H-110 of the Hall Building. 


Alain Noél is currently a professor of Strategy and _ 


International Administration at HEC Montréal, 
and former director of International Activities 
and Executive Training, also at HEC. He will pres- 
ent on Feb. 14. 

Sanjay Sharma is director of the CMA 
Centre for Responsible Organizations in the 
School of Business and Economics at Wilfrid 
Laurier University, in Waterloo, Ont. He is also 
Canada Research Chair in Organizational 
Sustainability, and a professor of Competitive 
Strategy, International Business and 
Corporate Sustainability Strategy. He will 
present on Feb. 15. 

All members of the university community may 
attend. However, these are special meetings of 
the faculty council of the JMSB and only mem- 
bers of the council have speaking privileges. 

Written comments concerning the candidates 
are welcome and should be received by the 
search committee by Feb. 28. They should be 
addressed to the committee secretary, Susan 
Aberman, in the Office of the Provost, L-AD-229. 
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Potential students swarmed the campus trying out equipment and gathering information to help them decide where to study next fall. 


2,500 flock to Open House 


THIERRY HARRIS 


Robotic guitars, weaving looms, helicop- 





ter simulators and portfolio evaluations 
— the Open House held Jan. 27 had some- 
thing for everyone. 

Nearly 2,500 prospective and current 


| students flocked to Concordia to see what 


we have to offer. Shuttle buses took stu- 
dents between the downtown campus 
and Loyola. 

Displays took up more than 80 booths. 
Twenty-one information sessions and 34 
tours took place over the course of the 
day. Hundreds of students, staff and facul- 
ty received curious visitors with open 
arms, and personnel from the services 
sector helped make sure that everything 


| ran smoothly. : 
The event is in its sixth consecutive 


year, and has grown from its humble 
beginnings in the atrium of the J. W 
McConnell Building, when there were 
only a couple of tables per faculty and not 
much else to look at. 

“Tt is amazing to see the wealth of peo- 
ple you can reach in one event for just one 
day, said Pina Greco, Manager of 
Operations and Special Projects in 


Enrolment and Student Services. 

“It's nice for prospective students and 
their families to have a contact with the 
department they want to apply to. It’s a 
good way to start the relationship’ 

Visitors to fine arts displays had a 
chance to view photography facilities, 
textile dyeing rooms, weaving rooms, 
Bill Vorn's Red Light robotic art exhibit at 
the FOFA Gallery, and much more. The 
Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema 
information session was full for every 
presentation. 

In the engineering area, the sheer 
amount of machinery was impressive. A 
race car and a Mini Baja (a type of dirt 
buggy) were displayed by Concordia's 
branch of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. A robotics lab and a real-time 
satellite vision control program of 
unmanned vehicles, such as hovercraft, 
helicopters, and submarines, also cap- 
tured lots of interest. 

“The essential thing is to give a feel of 
the learning environment and to try to 
emphasize to the students the quality of 
the engineering program, the laborato- 
ries, the faculty, the resources, and our 
experiential, team-based approach to 


learning, said Dan Juras, Technical 
Officer for Mechanical and Industrial 
Engineering. 

Another event coinciding with Open 
House was Portfolio Day. Some 400 
prospective art students from Quebec, 
Ontario, the Atlantic Provinces and 
Northeastern States came to have their 
portfolios evaluated. 

The portfolio event, now in its second 
year, included representatives from 
Concordia, the Alberta College of Art 
and Design, the Emily Carr Institute 
and NSCAD University. 

This is really about helping students 
prepare their portfolios’ said Amanda 
French, a recruitment officer in Fine Arts. 
“Tt gives them an idea of what they might 
be missing in their application. It also 
helps them understand the evaluation cri- 
teria for the different schools” 

The Open House was webcast live on 
the open house website for anyone who 
couldn't visit in person. Next year, Greco 
hopes to have more space and more 
department tours. 

“People come and are interested in a 
specific department. If they can get a tour 
of that department, they are ecstatic’ 
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Historian listens to early radio audiencés 


KAREN HERLAND 





Elena Razlogova knows the 
importance of audience. The 
relationship between message 
producers and recipients has 
become the focus of her 
research. 

“It’s the notion of reciprocity, 
Razlogova said. 

Razlogova was interested in 
studying audience reactions to 
early cinema while a cultural 
studies student at George 
Mason University, in Virginia. “I 
am interested in the role of 
audiences in making popular 
culture.” 

However she soon realized 
that although the early years of 
cinema as both a technology 
and an urban phenomenon 
were well documented, there 
was very little information 
about these who were watch- 
ing the movies, and their reac- 
tions. 

Instead, she discovered a 
number of unlikely sources for 
information about radio audi- 


ences which led to her disserta- 
tion and, ultimately, her book 
from Pennsylvania Press, The 
Voice of the Listener: Americans 
and the Radio Industry, 1920- 
1950, due out next year. 

She found letters by the 
boxload from listeners in net- 
work archives, in files from old 
soap operas and among the 
papers of early broadcast per- 
sonalities like newscaster Eric 
Sevareid. This material yielded 
a wealth of information. 

Most broadcast researchers 
have assumed that radio moved 
easily from an amateur hobby 
to a commercial system. Raz- 
logova discovered that the rela- 
tionship between broadcasters 
and audience was dialogic. 
“Listeners’ concerns were con- 
sidered by writers, and media 
producers responded to their 
audience.’ 

In fact, the letters suggest that 
many listeners had strong opin- 
ions about who owned the air- 
waves. “When radio was devel- 
oped enthusiasts built receivers, 


communicated directly with 
each other, and shared technolo- 
gy’ Commercialization changed 
all of that. 
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Razlogova sees direct paral- 
lels between that early momen- 
tum and the current open 
source software movement. Her 
curiosity about audience partic- 
ipation in a historical context 
explains her current interest in 
the digital archiving of old doc- 
uments and images. Digital 
repositories ensure a wide audi- 
ence for a broad range of mate- 
rials, some of which might be 
too fragile for regular manipu- 
lation. 

At Concordia, she is active in 
the Centre for Oral History and 
Digital Storytelling. She has 
been involved helping the 
library’ digitize their South 
African collection. 

She intends to make some of 
her upcoming book available on 
the web. “Books reach an audi- 
ence of students but the web 
has the potential to reach much 
larger audiences” 

She continues to work with 


Elena Razlogova has been granted the Centre for History and New 


SSHRC funding to pursue her inter- 
est in digital history. 





Anxiety studied as experienced 


BARBARA BLACK 


Psychologist Adam Radomsky 
runs the Fear and Anxiety 
Disorders Laboratory on the 
Loyola Campus. It’s designed to 
help him observe obsessive-com- 
pulsive disorder (OCD) and 
behaviour associated with other 
anxiety disorders to better 
understand and treat them. 

The lab has a fully equipped 
kitchen, an invaluable research 
tool. When Radomsky asks par- 
ticipants in his studies to do 
household tasks, he can observe 
such typical OCD behaviour as 
repeated checking of appliances 
and incessant handwashing. 

“We also have a large black fil- 
ing cabinet, which can be helpful 
in experiments designed to 
examine claustrophobia,’ he said. 

They have a video camera. “We 
can ask someone who is afraid of 
public speaking to make a 
speech? 

That's not all. They've got a 
snake. “Phobias of snakes are 
among the most common mal- 
adaptive manifestations of fear” 

Radomsky bridles at insensi- 
tive remarks about his “torture 
chamber” On the contrary, his 
lab is a quiet place where partici- 


pants invariably find under- 
standing and often some relief 
from their symptoms. 

“It's all very carefully thought 
out? he said. “We are interested 
in finding out what happens 
when people are afraid. Quest- 
ionnaires, although highly valu- 
able to researchers, can only elic- 


it so much information. Once. 


you've activated those fears, then 
you can really see what happens 
in front of you. We're looking at 
problems live” 

He recruits research partici- 
pants online, through newspaper 
ads and notices on bulletin 
boards, and from classrooms on 
both campuses. Participants may 
have the anxiety disorder being 
studied, a different kind of anxi- 
ety, or no symptoms whatever. 

“Undergraduate classes are a 
great source of volunteers. They 
provide a comparison group. 
Also, all of these problems run 
on a continuum; in that way, 
they're universal.” In other 
words, even a healthy under- 
graduate might have a teeny 
touch of fear in a particular sit- 
uation; we all might. 

The invitation to participate is 
deliberately worded. When a per- 
son responds by calling for more 


information, he or she is 
screened for suitability, and iden- 
tified as part of the study group 
or the control group. Volunteers 
go through an informed consent 
process that takes as much time 
as necessary. 

“Fearful people need assur- 
ances,’ Radomsky said. “We don't 
want to surprise them.” 

“Sometimes, because of the 
nature of the study, we don’t want 
to tell them all of the minute 
details, but we do give them suffi- 
cient information about the task. 
In our research, we just create a 
little bit of anxiety. Nobody ever 
leaves the lab in an anxious 
state” 

In the case of a study on 
snake phobia, participants are 
so well prepared that the peri- 
ods leading up to (and during) 
their actual encounter with the 
reptile constitutes effective 
treatment for their fear. People 
who are fearful of contamina- 
tion are treated with cognitive- 
behaviour therapy, an extension 
of behaviour modification. 
They are often asked to touch 
various objects that they think 
are contaminated to a greater 
or lesser degree. 

Radomsky doesn't think OCD 


Media at her alma mater. 
She has just been awarded a 


$44,000 grant from SSHRC to 
further explore the potential of 
digital history. “Making 
research open source’ is a joint 
project between George Mason 
University and representatives 
of three departments at 
Concordia, with Razlogova as 
principal researcher. 

On a recent trip home to 
Russia, she travelled to Perm, in 
the Ural Mountains. Using the 
help of a local film crew, she 
captured digital images of a 
gulag camp there. 

The camp had been built 
during Stalin’s time in power 
during the 1930s. Ironically, it 
was used in the ‘50s to 
imprison Stalin's former secret 
police. These high-level 
bureaucrats were granted more 
luxury and perks than most 
prisoners. The result, accord- 
ing to Razlogova, was a jarring 
juxtaposition of harsh cells 
nestled within an orchard 
planted by the privileged pris- 
oners. This camp was eventual- 
ly shut in the 1980s. 








Adam Radomsky poses at the top of a glass staircase near his lab which 
may one day be used in his research on fear and anxiety. 


is increasing. It’s just that many 
people now talk about their fears 
more openly, which leaves the 
impression that there's more of it 
around, Not all fears can be test- 
ed in the lab, however. 

“We are just starting a study on 
thinking about unpleasant things 
— assault, for instance. People 
who have been assaulted often 
have the urge to shower, to clean 
themselves, but the feeling of 


being contaminated doesn't go 
away. The ideal treatment for this 
kind of anxiety can’t be tradition- 
al behaviour modification, so it is 
likely to involve talking, and 
focusing on more of the cognitive 
aspects of the problem’ 

If you are interested in learning 
more about Radomsky’s research 
and/or participating in one of his 
studies, send an email to 
anxlab@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Education researcher 
helps youth face hype 


KAREN HERLAND 


Parents exhibiting hockey rage 
and sexual harassment by 
coaches make headlines, but 
education professor Lois Baron 
calls these “the aberrations that 
sell newspapers.” 

“I was interested in physical 
education, active living and 
well-being, and children.’ 

When she tried to find a text- 
book to deal with these issues, 
she couldn't. So she decided to 
write one. Contemporary Issues 
in Youth Sport is due out later 
this term. 

“I wanted to write something 
that would be useful not only 
for my students, but also for 
parents, teachers and coaches.” 

That practical intention led 
Baron to review the literature 
dealing with preschoolers up 
to about university age. She 
found biases in media cover- 
age and some gaps in the 
research itself. 

“You hear plenty about par- 
ents who hit coaches, but not 
about the parents who drive 
their children to swimming or 
hockey practice at 5 a.m” That 
kind of information made it 
into the section on parental 
involvement. So did larger 
questions of fair play in another 
section of the book. 

“The motivational climate is 
really important. Is it an ego- 
oriented environment, or a 
task-oriented one?” That phi- 
losophy can change either from 
coach to coach or at different 
stages in the same child's life. 
She was surprised to learn that 
elementary-school-age _ chil- 
dren (“the group I’m most inter- 
ested in”) were the least repre- 
sented in the literature. 

In the wake of the Super 
Bowl, the connection between 
children, sports and commer- 
cialism is another timely chap- 
ter in the book. Advertisers pay 
millions of dollars for key spots 
during the game telecast, and 
the hype around these spots 
gets almost as much attention 
as the game itself. 

Baron said that although the 
U.S. telecast ads are not aired in 
Canada, where local ads are 
substituted, the hype has still 
trickled north of the border. 

Of course, paid commercials 
are only the tip of iceberg. 
Sponsors can purchase space 
on the ice or floor of stadiums 





Lois Baron (Education) wants her forthcoming book on youth and sport to 
be relevant for coaches, parents and teachers as well as students. 


(even in high schools), on the 
boards around rinks and on 
screens projected to fans and 
the television audience. 
Athletes and teams themselves 
are heavily sponsored. 

“It's been said that Olympic 
athletes represent companies 
more than their own countries,” 
Baron said. “We're surrounded 
by that kind of marketing. The 
minute a skier finishes a race, 
she grabs a ski and holds it up 
to the camera.” 

Just last month, the Concor- 
dia Stingers men’s hockey team 
made the front page of The 
Gazette in a lengthy article 
about Reebok-CCM’s sponsor- 
ship of the team’s equipment. 
The team benefits from an 
unlimited supply of skates, 
clothing and sticks in exchange 
for feedback on the new prod- 
ucts. The deal was presented 
both as an economic boom for 
the team (money saved by not 
purchasing this material has 
been put to other use) and as an 
enthusiastic promotion of the 
equipment itself. 


In earlier research, one of 
Baron's goals was to give chil- 
dren the tools to develop a 
more critical awareness of TV, 
advertising and their position 
as a market. In a similar vein, 
her chapter on abuse in youth 
sport stresses the need to help 
children identify abuse, instead 
of professionals addressing the 
problem once it has occurred. 

Baron knows that without 
government funds, a general 
commitment to positive physi- 
cal activity experiences for all 
children and a focus on the 
potential of sports involve- 
ment as life skills develop- 
ment, very little is going to 
change. 

“My goal in writing the book 


is to educate people about 


these issues. How can we make 
the sporting environment more 
healthy and secure?” She is 
encouraged by the Ministry of 
Education's recent exploration 
of yoga, martial arts and other 
types of physical activity that 
stress confidence and fun over 
competition. 
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ACCOLADES 


Andrea Falcon (Philosophy) has been elected to the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton for the second term of 2007-08. She 
has just written a book called Xenarchus of Seleucia and 
Aristotelianism in the First Century BCE (Cambridge UP). Xenarchus 
is known for his vigorous criticism of Aristotle's thesis that celestial 
bodies are made of a so-called “fifth substance” Falcon examines his 
thought as an early interpreter of Aristotle, places it in context, and 
traces its impact through antiquity, the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. 


~o@-o 


“Giving Up on Unattainable Goals: Benefits for Health?” is the name 
of a paper Carsten Wrosch (Centre for Studies in Human 
Development) published recently in the Personality and Social 
Psychology Bulletin. The studies, including one done with Concordia 
student volunteers, enabled the authors to predict that people who 
let go and reengage with other goals may experience better physical 
health. One of Wrosch's three co-authors was Stephanie Brun de 
Pontet, also of Concordia. 


~oe-o 


Students in the John Molson School of Business have earned a 
gold award for the second time in a month. This time, the competi- 
tion was the Omnium Financier, hosted by HEC Montréal 
(Université de Montréal). Nine universities from Quebec and 
Ontario competed, and the JMSB earned five medals in six disci- 
plines. The names of the winners are on the JMSB’s news site at 
johnmolson.concordia.ca. Congratulations to them, and to those 
who helped head coach Mark Haber. 


“Qo 


On Feb. 3, The Gazette's Amuse-Bouche column featured the 
People's Potato. The collective kitchen on the seventh floor of the 
Hall Building is run by Concordia students and feeds between 400 
and 500 students a day on a pay-what-you-can basis. Volunteer 
Adrienne Colby was interviewed, and photographed stirring a big 
cauldron of soup. The People’s Potato has a cookbook called Vegan 
on a Shoestring that costs $10, 


~oo 


RoboKeith is as durable as his 
namesake, Keith Richards. The 
robotic guitar player developed 
by engineering students per- 
formed live on CBC’s Radio 
Noon, and was on hand at the 
university's Open House on Jan. 
25. Radio Noon included an 
interview with Niladri Roy, 
who was instrumental in the 
design of the mechanical fret- 
ting and strumming mecha- 
nism, and Rolling Stones fan 
Ted Obuchowicz, project co- 
supervisor. 


noe 


The Vancouver Sun published a front-page story on Jan. 29 on a 
study on endangered species by James Grant (Biology). He told the 
newspaper that agriculture and urbanization cause substantial 
habitat loss and pollution. 


“oe 


Gad Saad (Marketing) is publishing a new book called The 
Evolutionary Bases of Consumption (Lawrence Erlbaum). He says it’s 
the first book to demonstrate the ways by which evolutionary theo- 
ry can be used in understanding consumption. Saad has published a 
papers recently in Psychology & Marketing, Medical Hypotheses, 
Managerial and Decision Economics, Scientometrics, Young 
Consumers, and Behavioral and Brain Sciences. 


“Qo 


Media Relations and Outreach Director Chris Mota was the sub- 
ject of a Feb. 3 Gazette feature called “Justify Your Existence.” The 
article looked at the challenges and satisfactions of speaking to the 
media on behalf of the university. 
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Go with the flow 


BARBARA BLACK 





In 1990, engineering researcher 
Georgios Vatistas wrote an arti- 
cle for the leading publication in 
his field, the Journal of Fluid 
Mechanics. In “A Note on Liquid 
Vortex Sloshing and Kelvin’s 
Equilibria, he disclosed three 
phenomena. 

“The common thread for all 
three was that they were occur- 
ring in rotating flows of water and 
oil? Vatistas explained in an email. 

“The first had to do with a cir- 
cular solitary wave (what is now 
understood popularly as tsuna- 
mi). The second was the resonat- 
ing vortex, while the third was on 
polygonal vortex formations. All 
three are of great importance to 
technology, of course, but also to 
scientific specializations ranging 
from super-fluidity to planetary 
atmospheric science. ” 

Imagine Vatistas’s surprise 
when, in May 2006, Tomas Bohr 
and a group of his students pub- 
lished a paper called “Polygons 
on a Rotating Fluid Surface” in 
the Physical Review Letters. That 
article duplicated Vatistas’s third 
phenomenon. 

The Bohrs are academic royal- 
ty. Tomas is the grandson of Niels 
Bohr, the pillar of modern physi- 
ca and Nobel laureate in 1922, 
and the son of Aage Bohr, who 
won the Nobel in 1975 

“Physical Review Letters is the 
most prestigious journal in the 
world for physics; Vatistas said. “It 
only publishes articles that pro- 
vide its diverse readership with 
coverage of major advances in all 
aspects of physics and of develop- 
ments with significant conse- 
quences across subdisciplines’ 

Vatistas contacted Bohr to tell 
him he was not in fact the first to 
observe polygonal vortices. The 
response he received from the 
Danish scientist Bohr was “ane- 


mic. When he contacted the edi- 
torial board of Physical Review 
Letters, Bohr responded at the 
appropriate level with an erra- 
tum that was acceptable to 
Vatistas. It was published Jan. 25 

However, the triumph was bit- 
tersweet. “Science News and 
Scientific American and other 
journals carried articles about 
this ‘big discovery’ by Bohr and 
his research team,’ Vatistas said. 
“My emails informing them 
about the inconsistency remain 
to this day unacknowledged” 

In addition, a group of 
Japanese researchers has dupli- 
cated Vatistas’s second 1996 find- 
ing based on their reading of 
Bohr'’s paper, so he has had to 
contact them as well. 

“Tt is indeed strange in the era of 
Google that several well seasoned 
scientists failed to spot three arti- 
cles published in outstanding jour- 
nals; he said. 

“The entire affair points to one 
of the problems associated with 
the present-day peer review 
process. The current technical 
and scientific literature is huge. 
The authors, in their struggle to 
publish (fast) or perish, or to 
become famous quickly, do not 
devote sufficient time to do a 
proper literature search. 

“Very often the reviewers are not 
experts in the narrow field of study 
and rely heavily on the authors. 
The editors rely on both the 
authors and reviewers. As a conse- 
quence, wrong papers or papers 
duplicating the work of others 
could be published, especially if 
one of the authors is a big name. 

“On one hand, I am disap- 
pointed in my colleagues. On the 
other hand, this situation has 
drawn attention to [a discovery] 
that I am sure will be beneficial 
to our research team and to the 
institution that I call home? 





CCSL seeks nominations 
for Student Life Awards 


A Concordia Council for Student 
Life Award is a great way to say 
“thank you” for an exceptional 
contribution to the student expe- 
rience. 

The recipients may be stu- 
dents, staff or faculty members. 

Awards are given to students 
who have shown leadership 
and initiative, who have put in 
long hours of service to others, 
and who have made Concordia 
a rich learning and living envi- 
ronment. 

There are also awards for stu- 


dent journalists, outstanding 
teachers, and staff members who 
have gone the extra mile for the 
students they serve. 

Nomination forms are avail- 
able at the Dean of Students 
Offices, AD-121 on the Loyola 
Campus, and H-637 on the Sir 
George Williams Campus, at all 
umbrella student associations, 
and at the Hall Building 
Information Desk. You can also 
download it from deanofstu- 
dents.concordia.ca. The deadline 
is March 19. 
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Desjardins gives $2 million 





From left to right, Jerry Tomberlin, Dean of the JMSB; Claude Lajeunesse, Concordia President; Andrew Molson, 
member of Concordia’s Board of Governors; and Alban D'Amours, President and CEO of Desjardins Group. 


Desjardins Group has given 
Concordia $2 million to establish 
a centre for research on corpo- 
rate financing. 

The announcement was made 
Jan. 31 in the Abe and Harriet 
Gold Atrium of the EV Building. 

The Desjardins Centre for 
Innovation in Business Finance 
will be part of the JMSB when the 
new building at Guy St. and De 
Maisonneuve Blvd. opens in 
2009. The construction site was 
visible through the Atrium doors, 


a point President Claude 
Lajeunesse enjoyed emphasizing 
during his presentation. 

Concordia and Desjardins 
Group have humble origins in 
common. Desjardins has grown 
from a citizen-based co-opera- 
tive into Canada’s largest inte- 
grated financial cooperative. 

The Centre will allow JMSB 
professors and students to keep 
up to date on the latest research, 
strategies and technology in 
banking and finance. 


Undergraduate Research Day 


The first Faculty of Arts and 
Science Undergraduate Research 
Day will be held on March 23, to 
showcase up-and-coming student 
researchers in all disciplines. 

The event will recognize the 
level of research conducted by stu- 
dents at Concordia University, and 
acknowledge the tremendous sup- 
port they receive. 

There will be a poster session in 
the Atrium of the J. W. McConnell 
Building, and oral presentations in 
the DeSeve Cinema. Posters will 
be clustered into themes, and 


awards will be presented for best 
oral presentation and best poster 
abstract from the sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities. 

Every department, college and 
institute is invited to select up to 
10 poster abstracts and put for- 
ward the name of one student to 
give an oral presentation of 15 
minutes. 

The deadline for submissions is 
March | at 5 p.m.. Contact Michele 
Kaplan for more information at 
ext. 2071 or michekap@alcor.con- 
cordia.ca 


Corrections 


In the front-page article on Concordia’s presentation to the 
Quebec parliamentary commission on education (Jan. 23), we 
gave the incorrect year for the enrolment figure of 44,533. It was 


2005-06. The editor regrets the error. 

In the article on the internal fundraising campaign, Every 1 
Counts, we neglected to mention that faculty member Randy 
Swedburg is also a member of the organizing committee member, 
but was unavailable for the photo. 








The gift will also be used for 
bursaries and scholarships, 
including three bursaries of 
$10,000 for research directly 
related to the Centre’s work, 
five bursaries of $3,000 for stu- 
dents working with the Centre, 
and 10 scholarships of $2,000 
for undergraduate students in 
finance. 

The balance will be used 
towards hiring the Centre's 
director, and organizing semi- 
nars. 
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Can we talk? Delivering the message 


BARBARA BLACK 


Special Advisor on Communica- 
tions John Parisella says taking a 
strategic approach to communi- 
cations is quite different from put- 
ting a spin on the news. 

“I don’t believe we should do 
any spinning” he said in an inter- 
view. “We should be authentic. 
We are what we are. The universi- 
ty doesn't operate in a vacuum, 
and it’s important that what we 
do is known. Concordia has 
made enormous progress in 
terms of its positive visibility in 
the media’ 

Dramatic negative events at the 
university have been supplanted 
by a new visual identity, upbeat 
advertising, frequent good-news 
stories and the results of a study 
that show the university is highly 
regarded by opinion leaders, poli- 
cy makers and alumni. 

Closer to home, however, opin- 
ion is more nuanced. Negative 
views of Concordia on the part of 
many of its own faculty, staff and 
students suggest that internal 
communications could be 
improved, although Parisella 
thinks it’s normal for us to judge 
ourselves more critically. 

University Communication 
Services moved last May from the 
100-year-old Bishop Court into 
renovated offices on the sixth 
floor of the Guy Metro Building. 
The move has brought a new syn- 
ergy to the three departments of 





John Parisella, Special Advisor to the President on Communications, sits surrounded by Directors Sami Antaki 
(Marketing Communications), Chris Mota (Media Relations and Outreach), Beatrice Simone (Administration and 
Special Projects) and Laurie Zack (Internal and Web Communications). 


the unit — Internal and Web 
Communications, Marketing 
Communications, and Media 
Relations and Outreach— and 
they are undertaking new proj- 
ects. 

The first was the new logo (see 
Journal, Jan. 25), which is being 
rolled out across the university in 
many ways — publications, online 
elements, signage, advertising and 
banners. 

The second project is a renova- 
tion of the university's home page 
and a rethinking of the university's 
web presence. This is not as sim- 
ple as it sounds. For one thing, it’s 
likely to uncover all sorts of incon- 








sistencies and web housekeeping 
tasks left undone. 

Initially, the goal is to give the 
university's main web pages and 
faculty sites a more standardized 
look and mode of operation that 
leaves room for strong but inte- 
grated institutional subcultures. 

Simon Horn and James Allison 
have piloted this project. They have 
been presenting it to stakeholders 
at the senior administrative, aca- 
demic and faculty levels, as well as 
with directors of key service areas. 

The next step will be for the uni- 
versity as a whole to broaden the 
project and see it through. The 
main payoff will be a positive first 





Cont Ed award reflects donor’s drive 


BARBARA BLACK 


The John M. Gardiner Award is 
one of the latest batch of new 
awards made possible by the gen- 
erosity of grateful alumni of 
Concordia or its founding institu- 
tions. It specifically targets the 
up-by-the-bootstraps education 
that characterized a previous 
generation of students at Sir 
George Williams University. 

John Gardiner, who died last 
year at the age of 95 left a dona- 
tion to provide an endowment 
(roughly $27,000) that will pro- 
vide at least $1,000 a year for a 
student who is entering the aca- 
demic stream from a program in 
Continuing Education. 

The criterion for the award 
states that it will go to an aspiring 
student “whose commitment and 
spirit towards attaining a univer- 
sity degree reflect the values 


exemplified by John Gardiner. 

John’s determination to attain 
a university degree by following 
night courses and his subsequent 
achievements set a fine example 
of how a person can overcome 
economic and social challenges.” 

Gardiner’s curriculum vitae, 
provided by his daughter, Jill 
Rollins, shows the upward strug- 
gle of a Montrealer of his time. He 
worked from the age of 15 in the 
business world, starting in a very 
junior position, and served in the 
Second World War. 

Determined to improve his sit- 


uation, he started studying 
towards his degree in the 
evenings at Sir George in 


September 1948. He would have 
been 38 at the time, with a young 
family. He got his Bachelor of 
Commerce in 1951, and went on 
to a successful career in manu- 
facturing. 


Rollins said in an email, “He 
really didn't talk much about Sir 
George to us. He just ensured that 
we got the best education he 
could give us without the strug- 
gle he had’? 

Although he left a bequest to 
Concordia, it was she who sug- 
gested that it be given to a stu- 
dent from Cont Ed “because 
I've taught (and enjoyed teach- 
ing) in Cont Ed, and I know 
first-hand that those students, 
who have such busy lives, are 
as focused and motivated as 
‘Dad was,” 

Director of Planned Giving 
Alex Carpini has also taught in 
Cont Ed, and echoes her enthusi- 
asm. He gives credit to Rollins for 
designing it this way. 

He likes to quote the following 
maxim: “The true meaning of life 
is to plant trees under whose 
shade you do not expect to sit.” 


experience of Concordia for pros- 
pective students and professors, 
and a strong, consistent and user- 
friendly site for external visitors 
and the Concordia community. 

The third project will be Experts 
Online, a virtual encyclopedia of 
professorial expertise on topical 
issues aimed primarily at the 
media. Tanya Churchmuch and 
Claire Elissalde are assembling 
this website. Although targeted at 
the media, it will provide media 
relations tools to faculty, staff and 
students as well. Experts Online 
will be launched along with the 
new university website. 

Parisella is well known in 


FANSTOMONSOG MIYONY 


Quebec as a fluently bilingual 
writer and broadcaster with expe- 
rience in teaching, business and 
marketing, a strong communica- 
tions background and an enviable 
roster of political contacts, He was 
chief of staff to Premier Robert 
Bourassa in the ’80s, and is a fre- 
quent commentator on domestic 
and international affairs. 

When he took over communi- 
cations in 2005, one of his first 
achievements was to establish a 
strategic direction based on the 
academic plan of the university. 

Another was to give the univer- 
sity a strong voice in the external 
community in the person of Chris 
Mota. A third was to develop out- 
reach by bringing appropriate 
events to the university. 

A fourth achievement was to 
bring employees responsible fo: 
communications around the uni- 
versity into contact with one 
another. A group of about twenty 
mid-level employees from the fac- 
ulties, schools and support depart- 
ments meet every three weeks as 
the Communications Forum. 

His key role, however, is probably 
the one described by his title: to 
advise President Claude Lajeunesse, 
frequently and directly, on a wide 
variety of matters. As a political 
commentator and a former mem- 
ber of Concordia’s Board of 
Governors, he is well placed to 
understand the complex nature of 
university governance, and the way 
it plays out in the public arena. 


UFE celebration 





Wendy Roscoe (above), director of the Diploma in Chartered Accountancy 
program, celebrates the success of David Nayer (left) and Jeff Cochrane, 
who made the honour roll in the Uniform Final Exams (UFEs) for char- 
tered accountants last year. Nayer, who won a gold medal, graduated 
from Concordia’s undergraduate program and the Institute for Co-opera- 
tive Education. At the Jan. 29 reception for the 95 CAs who wrote the 
UFE successfully, Diane Messier, of the Ordre des Comptables agréés du 


Quebec, presented four bursaries. 
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Cinema to link with Cu 


KAREN HERLAND 


An encounter between Cinema 


professor Rosanna Maule and 
Julio Garcia Espinosa at the 


University of lowa five years ago 
is leading to a partnership 
between Concordia and the pres- 
tigious Escuela Internacional de 
Cine y Television in Cuba. — 

That meeting was followed by 


visits by Espinosa, the director of 


Boga 





will formalize an opportunity for 


students and faculty to exchange 
skills and attend courses across 
the two institutions. The Escuela 
limits itself to formal ties with 
only one institution in any coun- 
try. “It’s a real feather in our cap’ 

David Douglas is a part-time 
cinema professor whose expert- 
ise includes avant-garde and 
world cinema with a focus on 
that. of Cuba. He just returned 
from a trip to Cuba to teach in 
his area and further his 
research. 

The Escuela attracts students 
from around the world, and 
exposes them to the latest in 
techniques and equipment. 

“The level of support they 
have there is significant, 
Douglas said. “They work with 35 
mm film, and then with HD 


ing class seminar on experimen- 
tal films and filmmaking tech- 
niques came from Argentina, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Belize, 
Puerto Rico and Germany. This 
combination reflects the school’s 
global profile with a Latin 
American edge. It is located “40 
kilometres out of Havana, sur- 
rounded by a grapefruit farm; 
Douglas said. 

The three-year, high-profile 
program accepts only 40 stu- 
dents a year. Students can spe- 
cialize in one of seven areas, 
including directing, sound edit- 


ing, documentary production or 
scriptwriting, to name a few. 


The students in their graduat-. 


“For the students, the idea of 
an individual approach to the 
medium was the breakthrough. 
They were able to see their role 
as more like that of a poet or 
painter, Kerr said. 

The school’s hallways are coy- 
ered with messages written by 
those who have visited the 
school. Kerr and the students 
created a motion-picture weav- 
ing to light up the space. This is a 
3-D sculpture illuminating old 
film footage, in this case, film 
stock left by graduated students. 

Kerr and Douglas have footage 
of their trip and experiences at 
the Escuela. They hope to pres- 
ent some highlights of that mate- 






<ett 


yan film school 


Richard Kerr (centre with glasses) works on a motion-picture weaving 


with his students in Cuba in January. 


rial at an event in the next few Jorge Yglesias will be here next 
weeks. If all goes as planned, summer from Cuba to teach a 
Cuban poet and cinema scholar _ session for Concordia students. 


Concordia graduate gets second animation Oscar nod 


MATTHEW Hays 


A meditation on fate has won 
Montreal-based animator Torill 
Kove her second Oscar nomina- 
tion. The Best Animated Short 


Torill Kove is planning for her 
evening with Oscar. 
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nomination was for the 
Concordia graduate’s 15-minute 
film, The Danish Poet, inspired by 
her parents’ story of their own 
chance encounter. 

“I don't want to sound preten- 
tious, Kove says, from the NFB 
headquarters in Montreal, “but 
for me, the question hit me at 
one point: How did I get here? 
We all have our own personal 
narratives in life, and if you think 
about it, so many of the things 
that happen to us are coinci- 
dences through choices that 
we've made.” 

Her original story was drawn 
from one her late father used to 
tell her, about his choice to go 
to architectural school over 
pursing. painting. If he hadn't 
made this deGision, Kove points 
out, he never wouldjhaye met 
her mother. 

In order for Kove to make this 
film, she would have to get per- 
mission from her mother. “My 
mom, who lives in Norway, is a 


very private person. I wasn’t sure 
that shed be comfortable with 
this. I eventually just decided to 
not even ask. 

Kove chose instead to create a 
narrative about a Danish poet 
who suffers from writer's block 
and travels to Norway to meet a 
famous writer as a way of break- 
ing through it. The result is a 
charming short, told very much 
in the same quirky, humorous 
vein ag Kove's previous Oscar- 
nominated short, My Grand- 
mother Iron@d. the King’s Shirts 
(1999, also an NEB co-produc- 
tion). 

“This is a film abou theichoic- 
es you make along the way, and 
the impact those choices can 
have on you.” 

Another of the film's charms i is 
its exceptional narration, by 
famous Norwegian actress Liv 
Ulimann. How did Kove get such 
a big namiesto do the voiceover? 
“We just a asked. We sent her the 


ately. I was so happy the day we 
got that news” 

Norwegian-born, Kove moved 
to Montreal in the 80s to com- 
plete a BA in Urban Studies at 
Concordia University (she gradu- 
ated in 1985). She was always fas- 
cinated by drawing and wanted 
to pursue animation as a career. 
She returned to Concordia’s film 
program in 1993 for ome year, 
where she studied with €hris 
Hinton and Wendy Tilby. 

“They were both incrediblej, 
Kove said. “They showed me the 
basics of how to do an animated 
film’ 

Kove has trouble describing 
what her main influences are. 
Actually, I am quite unschooled 
in Sanimated filmmaking. | 
havent seen that much of it. I 
think that most of my influences 
are quite unconscious, not some- 
thing I think about as I'm making 
the film. © 

“I do really les the work ot 


Chris Hinton eke eae 


nated for Blackfly (1991) and 
Nibbles (2003)], Wendy Tilby 
[twice Oscar-nominated for 
Strings (1991) and When the Day 
Breaks (2000)] and Paul Driessen 
[Oscar-nominated for 3 Misses 
(2000). 

What's the best part about get- 
ting an Oscar nomination? 

“The fact of the matter is, ani- 
mated shorts only seem to have 
so much ofa shelf life. They come 
and they go pretty quickly. An 
Oscar nomination means there is 
more interest, and that interest 
lasts quite a while. People are 
still. asking and talking about My 
Grandmother Ironed the King’s 
Shirts, fox example” 

The nomination 


for The 


Danish Poeimarks the 69th 
Oscar nomination for the NFB, 
which has won Ih, Oscars. The 
Danish Poet is a Norwegian- 
Canadian espe. Prog 
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Decoding cell transport systems 


DAWN WISEMAN 


For biologist Michael Sacher, 
“Everything has peaked at just the 
right time’ He is principal investi- 
gator on one of five Concordia 
projects to be awarded Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research 
(CIHR) funding this year. 

CIHR made the news recently 
when it announced a significant 
decrease in the success rate of 
grant applicants. The drop is 
being attributed to an increase in 
the number of applicants and cor- 
responding decrease in the total 
amount of funding available for 
research. 

“We were informed early on 
that the success rate had dropped 
from what has been a fairly steady 
25 per cent to around 15 per centy 
Sacher said. CIHR’s final figures 
put the national success rate at 
16.4 per cent (see below). 

Sacher’s application, “Identifi- 
cation and characterization of 
factors interacting with the multi- 
subunit vesicle tethering complex 
TRAPP I? was top-ranked in the 
field of Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology (B). He will 
receive slightly over $118,000 per 
year over the next five years to fur- 
ther cell research that, to date, has 
involved colleagues at McGill, 
Harvard and Pohang University 
(South Korea). 

As small as cells are, each one 
contains an almost complete 
world of structures and chemicals 
that regulate every bodily process. 
Microscopic compartments and 
even tinier amounts of proteins 
and lipids control everything 
from the timely release of insulin 
to how bones grow and heal. 

Tiny vesicles (or sacs) carry pro- 
teins between different cellular 
compartments. “Each cell com- 
partment contains a different set 
of proteins, we're interested in 
knowing how those proteins get 
to the right compartments in a 


regular and timely fashion” 

“They best analogy I can offer is 
air travel; he said, where each cell 
compartment is a city and the 
vesicles are planes. Not only do 
they always land at the right air- 
port, they also get to the right 
arrival gate. 

To figure out the mechanisms at 
work, Sacher and colleagues have 
been looking at vesicles that move 
between two cellular compart- 
ments, the endoplasmic reticulum 
(ER) and the Golgi apparatus. 

Here the key appears to be 
TRAPP I, a large protein complex 
that acts as a vesicle tether and 


recognizes only those vesicles 
which belong. “To stretch the 
analogy, it’s the Golgi’s control 
tower. It only lets the right vesi- 
cles in? 

His research focuses on TRAPP 
| and its transport function at the 
Golgi apparatus as a model for 
understanding how other such 
vesicle tethers function. 

To study proteins, you have to 
have access to them. As Sacher 
pointed out, “to get micrograms 
of a substance for laboratory 
use, there needs to be bucket 
loads of it [relatively speaking] 
in a cell?” 


Because TRAPP I “is really not 
abundant” in the cell, one of the 
first hurdles was finding a method 
for producing the large complex 
in the required quantities. 

“We knew of a group in Korea 
who was working on the same 
protein complex,’ he said. When 
they pooled their knowledge, they 
were able to get the entire TRAPP 
I complex to express and sponta- 
neously assemble in E. coli. 

“Once we realized that we could 
produce the complex, we wanted 
to know what it looked like? so 
they contacted a team at Harvard 
who had the equipment to help. 


This fanciful world is actually an artistic rendering of the inside of a cell, showing TRAPP | lying on the Golgi 


(white "planet") and assisting in the tethering of vesicles (pink "moons"). 
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Using both low-resolution sin- 
gle particle electron microscopy 
and higher resolution X-ray crys- 
tallography, they were able to pro- 
duce an image of TRAPP I, and its 
associated proteins. “To date, it is 
the best view that anyone has pro- 
duced of a vesicle tethering com- 
plex; Sacher said. 

The combination of processes 
for protein production and imag- 
ing were unique, and were pub- 
lished in the Nov. 17 issue of the 
journal Cell. 

“People in the field are pretty 
excited about the work, Sacher 
said. “The complex we're study- 
ing is implicated in skeletal dis- 
orders, but the research is funda- 
mental,” 

Any process that relies on a par- 
ticular protein being in a particu- 
lar place at a particular time can 
potentially be studied using the 
methods developed for looking at 
TRAPP I, thereby affecting 
research into literally hundreds of 
diseases and disorders, including 
diabetes. 

With the CIHR funding, Sacher 
hopes to delve deeper into TRAPP 
I and its function. He will contin- 
ue to work with collaborators 
(and co-authors) Thomas Walz 
(Harvard), Byung-Ha Oh (Korea) 
and Mirek Cygler (McGill). 

“The next steps will be to try 
and understand how the protein 
complex localizes specifically to 
the Golgi membranes and to iden- 
tify other proteins that interact 
with the complex to help it local- 
ize properly and whose function 
may be regulated by TRAPP I” 

“The Architecture of the 
Multisubunit TRAPP I Complex 
Suggests a Model for Vesicle 
Tethering” by Yeon-Gil Kim, 
Stefan  Raunser, Christine 
Munger, John Wagner, Young- 
Lan Song, Miroslaw Cygler, 
Thomas Walz, Byung-Ha Oh 
and Michael Sacher, can be 
found in Cell 2006 127. 





42-per-cent success rate in CIHR bids 


Despite the drop in CIHR success 
rates, Concordians did’remarkably 
well in this year’s’ competition. 


Concordia’s suceéss rate was 42 


per cent, the iighest for any uni- 
versity submitting waultiple appli- 
¢ations. Three of our applicants 
werc top-ranked in their fields. 
Along with Michael Sacher. 


Michel Dugas 
APC/CRDH) 
Project title: Cognitive-behay- 
ioral treatment of generalized 
anxiety disorder: Impact of cog- 
nitive processing on short- and 
long-term_guteomes. 
Andrew Ryder (Psychology) and 
Samuel Noh (Centre for 
Addiction and Mental Health 


(Psychology/ 


Eoundation). 

Project title: Somatic and psy- 
chological symptom focus in 
Asian-Canadians: The role of cul- 
tural and individual differences in 
the psychopathology, assessment 
and treatment of depression, 

Alex Schwartzman(Psychology, 
CRDH) and.Patil Hastings (Psych- 
ology, CRDH) 


Top-ranked application in the 
field of Psychosocial, Sociocul- 
tural and Behavioral Deterfim- 
ants of Health, B. 

Projectstitle: The bicecological 
diniénsions of mental and physical 
health across three generations. 
Carsten Wrosch (Psychology) 

Top-ranked application in the 
field of Psychosocial, Socio-cul- 


tural_.and Behavioral Deter- 
minants of Health, A. 

Project title: Self-regulation on 
common age-related challenges: 
Benefits for older adults’ psycho- 
logical and physical health. 

The grants range from $50,000 
to $128,000 per year over three to 


five years, with a total value of 


$2,113,155 
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Finding contemporary meaning in museum collections 


KAREN HERLAND 


If a museum picture is worth a 
thousand words, what might a 
century-old beaded dress or pair 
of moccasins tell us? 

That is the question that 
Sherry Farrell Racette poses 
whenever she encounters a new 
collection. “I look at museum 
collections as living objects that 
connect people to their history: 

Farrell Racette, an expert on 
Canadian Aboriginal art, art his- 
torian, curator and practicing 
artist, is a member of Timiskam- 
ing First Nation. She spent most 
of her life out West, in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan before joining 
Concordia’s art history faculty 
last year. 

She earned an Interdiscipli- 
nary PhD (Native Studies, 
Anthropology, History) from the 
University of Manitoba in 2004. 
The next year, she co-curated 
Clearing a Path: an Exhibition of 
Traditional Indigenous Arts show- 
casing contemporary artists 
working in traditional media for 
the Saskatchewan Centennial. 

Growing up in_ western 
Canada influenced her interest 
in history. “In the West, history 
is very new. You can meet peo- 
ple whose grandparents were in 
the Riel Rebellion” That con- 
nection between the past and 
present is very real for Farrell 
Racette. 

The recent media attention 
about Louis Riel’s wedding suit 
underscored how exciting it can 
be. “There's always that constant 
sense of discovery. For any histo- 
rian, new things pop up and you 
have to shift your thinking to 





Sherry Farrell Racette stands in front of a display she planned called Oseechigun: That which is created. The focus of the display is on different media used 
in traditional Aboriginal art forms. Display items include smoketanned hide, porcupine quills, sinew, shell, sweetgrass, birchbark, wool broadcloth, 


and beads. The display counters the common stereotype that there is no word for “art” in Aboriginal languages. 


accommodate them? 

In fact, she says that museum 
practice has also been changing. 
“Museums are thinking more 
about their collections in rela- 
tion to communities” Although 
the changes are slow, and not 
universally embraced, there are 
major shifts. 

Within that changing context, 
Farrell Racette will be travelling 
to the University of Aberdeen 
with a group of Aboriginal elders 
and traditional artists. She has 
been invited to speak to museum 
curators in Scotland about the 
importance of their collections 


for contemporary Aboriginal 
communities. She will also visit 
other collections in the U.K. 

The symposium was organized 
by University of Aberdeen’s 
Alison Brown through her suc- 
cessful collaborations with First 
Nations scholars, elders and oral 
historians. Farrell Racette will be 
joining traditional artists Jenny 
Meyer and Jeannine Krauchi in 
teaching museum curators basic 
beadwork stitches and helping 
them identify different furs and 
other traditional media in their 
collections. 

Farrell Racette notes that 
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many important Canadian Abor- 
iginal works from the 17th and 
18th century have found their 
way into European collections. 
She makes a point of studying 
these pieces whenever she’s on 
the continent, “it’s like visiting 
old friends’ 

Farrell Racette is finding a sim- 
ilar sense of connection now that 
she's back on the East coast. She 
credits Joan Acland with making 
Concordia one of the few univer- 
sities with graduate level classes 
and the opportunity to do thesis 
work in Aboriginal art history. 
“It’s lovely to just come into a sit- 


uation after someone else has 
done all the hard work of devel- 
oping a new area. 

She has been expanding her 
contacts with traditional artists 
practicing locally. She is also 
impressed with the stellar line- 
up of Aboriginal artists and art 
historians that the Fine Arts 
Faculty has graduated over the 
years. She is looking to perhaps 
organize a show of their work 
next year. “Many of them have 
made significant contributions 
to the national Aboriginal art 
scene, I'd like to be able to hon- 
our that’ 


NOSNIHOINH 31¥y 


Youth Fusion brings 
teens and adults together 


Garnet Key president Gabriel Bran Lopez (left) took advantage of the 
university's open house on Jan. 29 to advertise an unusual initiative 
called Youth Fusion Jeunesse. 

The idea is to bring teenagers together with university students and 
adults to work for a literate, healthy, socially-aware future for all of 
Montreal's young people. They'll meet in the Hall Building this Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. for a conference on “creative empowerment.” 

Youth Fusion is the brainchild of the Garnet Key Society, a group of 
elite Concordia students who act as ushers for formal university events. 

Setting aside their dark red blazers, they've formed partnerships with 
Big Brothers Big Sisters of Greater Montreal and LOVE (Leave Out 
Violence) to create this daylong bilingual event. 

Some of the other local organizations involved are the Atwater Library's 
Digital Literacy Project, Elephriends, the Institut du Nouveau Monde, 
Literacy Through Hip Hop, Mise au jeu, PACT de rue, Park Extension Youth 
Organization, POWERCamp National, Sun Youth, Forum Jeunesse and Vidéo 
Paradiso. 

Bran Lopez promises gifts, surprise appearances by celebrities and 
$100 gift certificates. President Claude Lajeunesse will attend. 


DANIEL BARTLETT 


A software engineering student at 
Concordia received a lot of atten- 
tion when he discovered that 
Microsoft's new Windows Vista 
operating system's digital rights 
management (DRM) could be 
cracked. 

Alex Ionescu received his first 
laptop from his father when he 
was four and a half years old and 
living in Romania. Fascinated by 
the technology's _ potential, 
Ionescu had discovered hex edit- 
ing by the age of seven and was 
working on password protection 
programs by the time he moved to 
Canada in 1994, 

Now 20, Ionescu is working for a 
project called ReactOS, with plans 
to develop an open source version 
of Windows. 

“As a kid I just loved it, because I 
quickly understood you could do 
anything you want with a comput- 
er, he said. “You can sit down and 
say, I want to do this’ and the 
computer could do it for you or 
you could program it to. Other 


kids got toys, I got computers’ 

Ionescu has garnered much 
attention after showing that 
Vista's DRM could be decoded. He 
was the focus of many news sto- 
ries in the United Kingdom, New 
York, California and Canada and 
online. At one point, his blog 
received an astounding 60,000 vis- 
itors in less than 24 hours. 

DRM is technology developed 
by Hollywood and other compa- 
nies to manage how you use your 
media. 

“For example, if you buy a CD 
and it only lets you play it on your 
computer, that’s a form of DRM? 
Ionescu said. “If you buy a movie 
and you can only watch it five 
times because you rented it, 
that’s DRM’ 

In order to bypass this technolo- 
gy, Ionescu said Vista's protected 
media path (PMP) must first be 
cracked. PMP is something 
Microsoft created to certify that 
users can’t bypass DRM by making 
sure that every component in the 
system is protected from hackers 
or other programs. 








Katie Malazdrewicz demonstrated considerable skill during the competi- 
tion section of the Second Annual Games Studies Symposium co-organ- 
ized by gameCODE and Ludiciné. The event was held in the Sociology and 
Anthropology Department in the Hall Building. ; 


PAMSTOMOUSOO MIXONY 


“Basically, I found a way in 
which PMP might ndt be aware 
that you're actually trying to crack 
the system? Ionescu said. “I 
looked at PMP and I saw [that it’s 
documented to check] for a specif- 
ic flag on the system. That flag lets 
you load unsafe components, but 
PMP checks for that and will dis- 
able itself. I found another flag 
which also lets you load unsafe 
components, but PMP doesn't 
check for that? 

This decoding is extremely 
important when considering HD 
DVD and high definition content 
protection (HDCP) technologies. 
Ionescu said that in order to 
watch HD DVDs, consumers need 
a special screen with HDCP capa- 
bilities. Many HDTV screens do 
not have HDCP technology built 
in and will not play HD DVDs. 
This, after consumers have 
already spent $1,000 or more on 
their screens. 

However, by bypassing the PMP 
system, consumers could watch 
their HD DVDs on screens that do 
not include HDCP technology. 
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Student aids Microsoft 





Alex lonescu has got the software giant's attention. 


Since reading about Ionescu's 
DRM crack, Microsoft has been in 
contact with him and has asked 
him to write a full report on the 
bug. They also asked that he not 
disclose any specific information 
on the bug itself, but he could still 
talk to the media and other people 
about his findings. 





“Microsoft knows about my 
research and I've given them the 
whole information on it? Ionescu 
said. “If there is actually some path 
that could be bypassed, they're 
going to patch it?” 

For more information on the 
ReactOS project, visit www.reac- 
tos.org 





The game behind the guitar 


KAREN HERLAND 


The 11th floor of the Hall building 
is rarely rocked by the riffs of 
Wolfmother and Heart, but Guitar 
Hero 2 was the focus of the Second 
Annual Game Studies Symposium. 

The symposium was co-organised 
by Montreal gameCODE, a group of 
researchers based in the Sociology 
and Anthropology Department who 
apply a socio-cultural analysis to 
video gaming cultures. 

Each year the group, which 
began at Concordia in 2004, takes 
“a game weve never done research 
on, and turns it into an object of 
collective inquiry, said sociology 
professor and event co-host Bart 
Simon. 

Guitar Hero is a console game. 
Players hook a guitar shaped 
interface, with five coloured but- 
tons along its neck, up to a 
Playstation and TV monitor, 
instead of a regular controller. 
Players can work either coopera- 
tively or competitively to play 
songs by following the colour- 
coded cues on the screen at the 
rhythm indicated. The more notes 
you get right, the more star power 
and points you rack up. Success 
also translates into money that, in 
turn, earns you better equipment, 
outfits and a larger repertoire of 
music to choose from. 


Members of gameCODE 
immersed themselves in Guitar 
Hero in the weeks leading up to 
the symposium. A panel where 
professors and students present- 
ed papers on their impressions of 
the game was bookended by a 
competition. 

Sixteen would-be rock stars bat- 
tled it out, thus the unusual sound- 
track for a Friday afternoon. The 
event drew people from all four 
Montreal universities, as well as 
game developers from Ubisoft and 
other studios around the city. 

Simon, who provided the intro- 
ductory remarks, noted that the 
musical selections in the game, 
like Judas Priest, Van Halen and 
Black Sabbath, were a far cry from 
the Carole King, Bob Dylan and 
Phil Ochs that he listened to while 
growing up. 

Co-organizer Bernard Perron, 
of Ludiciné (Department of Art 
History and Cinema _ at 
Université de Montréal), 
acknowledged that heavy metal 
was his music of choice. He 
pointed out that the game com- 
bines two of parents’ worst 
nightmares, “The kids are down- 
stairs playing video games, and 
the music is really, really loud’? 

Katie Malazdrewicz, one of two 
women to compete, added pri- 
vately, “Guitar Hero offers a whole- 


some kind of badass’ 

Simon pointed out that the 
game is designed to be performa- 
tive, it is best played in a group 
with players providing an audi- 
ence for each others’ exploits. 

While proficiency is rewarded, 
there is entertainment to be found 
in the “spectacle of failure” as he 
put it. He drew the parallel with 
American Idol, which draws big 
audiences early in the season 
when spectacularly bad non- 
singers are foregrounded. 

Cindy Poremba expanded on 
that theme during her presenta- 
tion. “As an incompetent player, 
you can have your audience as 
well” And later added that the real 
fun of the game is not its relation- 
ship to making music but that “it’s 
a simulation of the experience of 
playing guitar” The fun is in imag- 
ining that you are a rock star, not 
in trying to be one. 

During the discussion, other 
gamers commented on the grow- 
ing number of interactive, party 
video games available. This prolif- 
eration challenges the myth of the 
anti-social loner who is hooked 
into a machine more often than a 
social group. 

Poremba and Malazdrewicz 
made it to the semi-finals, but in 
the end, Guillaume Roux-Girard 
walked away the Guitar Hero. 
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Engineers go 


DANIEL BARTLETT 


Five Concordia students in the 
Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment have built a dog waste com- 
poster that will be installed in 
NDG Park this April. If effective, 
the students’ prototype will be 
evaluated by the city and may be 
installed in other Montreal parks 
over time. 

As part of their capstone proj- 
ect, group members Phuong 
Thanh Tran, Du Cuong Tram, 
MBangiwa Simon, Céline 
Primeau and Steven Detic decid- 
ed to design a dog waste compost 
machine at the request of the 
NDG Dog Run Association. The 
capstone project is a yearlong 
assignment whereby students 
take the knowledge they've 
learned in class and work togeth- 
er to create something innova- 
tive. 

“At first when we _ started 
designing the composter, we had 
four drawings, four types of com- 
posters, Tran said. “We chose the 
one that cost the least and was 
the most efficient” 

For the project, each group is 
given a $500 budget by their 
department. However, seeing as 
their initiative involved an out- 
side interest, Tran and his group 
partners received their $500 from 
the NDG Dog Run Association 
and were also sponsored by 
Sermatech International. This 
allowed the group to build a pro- 
totype for $498. 

Group supervisor Henry Hong 
said that since the five students 
made an extra effort to work in 
conjunction with the NDG asso- 





to the dogs for park 





Mechanical Engineering students (from left) Phuong Thanh Tran, Steven Detic, Du Cuong Tram, MBangiwa Simon and Celine Primeau demonstrate both 
their original model for a dog waste composter, and the final product. The composter will be installed at a park in NDG this spring. 


ciation, their project was given 
the time and effort needed to cre- 
ate a superior product. 

“We don't hold their hands at 
this point,’ Hong said. “This 
group is very independent’ 

For dog run committee mem- 
ber Jim Fares, the idea to ask stu- 
dents to build a new composter 
for NDG Park came after he 
spoke with Judith Patterson, a 
Concordia professor in 
Geography, Planning and 
Environment Department. “The 





Spirit of Inquiry 


Concordia will hold a McGraw- 
Hill Ryerson National Teaching, 
Learning and_ Technology 
Conference on May 14 and 15 
and Vice-Provost (Academic 
Prog-rams) Danielle Morin hopes 
you ll get on board. 

Morin is enthusiastic about 
this opportunity to bring teach- 
ers, graduate students and staff 
together. These conferences, 
sponsored several times a year at 
campuses across Canada by a 
well-known book publisher, are a 
chance to focus on new ideas and 
insights in higher education. 

The title chosen for this confer- 
ence is “The Spirit of Inquiry: 
Developing Critical Thinking, 
Creativity and Community’ 


Among suggested themes: teach- 
ing a diverse student population, 
retaining and engaging students, 
teaching online courses, and 
using online teaching evalua- 
tions. 

Morin welcomes all sorts of 
ideas, from new approaches in 
the classroom and innovative 
teaching technology to special 
programs that fire students’ 
desire to learn. 

The deadline for proposals is 
Friday, March 16. Registration 
starts March 1. If you would like 
to run a conference idea past her 
office, please email  spirit- 
inquiry@concordia.ca or call ext. 
2426. Information is available at 
spirit-of-inquiry.concordia.ca 





professor at Concordia said, ‘I 
know that there’s a thing called 
the capstone project; and she 
knows Professor Henry Hong,’ he 
said. “So she went to him and 
said, ‘Is this something that can 
possibly work?’ and he said “Yes, 
absolutely, submit it? So we sub- 
mitted it, and the rest, as they say, 
is history. 

With nine stationary bins cur- 
rently placed in NDG Park, Fares 
said the six-member association 
would have trouble composting 


dog waste because rocks had to 
be continually sifted manually. 
This, along with having to manu- 
ally mix the waste, caused the 
previous bins to be very unman- 
ageable. 

Now, Tran said his group's new 
prototype gives the option to 
manually or automatically mix 
the waste while rocks filter out 
mechanically. He also said the 
new machine will work twice as 
fast as the current stationary 
bins, with the composting 


process taking three months 
instead of six. 

“It's a good project because it 
has ultimately a good purpose in 
the environmental sense and 
there's nothing more top of mind 
than that these days,’ Fares said. 

“[The group has] obviously 
taken it very seriously. They're 
way ahead of everybody who has 
other projects, and they seem 
excited by it, too. I think they're 
very happy with what they've 
done’ 


Bursary in Ellison's name 


At the 2ist annual Vision Celebration, a gala fundraising event for 
Montreal's Black Theatre Workshop, music professor Charles Ellison was 
presented with the Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Achievement Award. 

Ellison was born in Tennessee, where he was exposed to the rich 
southern gospel tradition. He was thrilled by his first experience of 
sitting in the brass section of a student band —by the thrilling sound of a 
band in full flight, but also by the sense of community in an orchestra. 

Although he was talented in mathematics and science, he took up the 
trumpet, and was soon marked as a prodigy, playing classical music, 
jazz, blues and rhythm and blues in various groups. He went on to study 
in the fine music program at Indiana State University. 

He has been a member of the Smithsonian Jazz Masterworks 
Orchestra, the Canadian University Music Society and the International 
Association of Jazz Education, chair of Concordia’s Music Department 
(1994), recipient of the Alumni Award for Excellence in Teaching (1995) 
and a charter member of the President's Circle. 

At the celebration at the Omni Hotel on Jan. 27, it was announced that 
a $3,000 bursary in Ellison’s name will be awarded every year to a 
student in the Music Department. The benefactor, Stanley Aleong, has 
financed the award for three years in the hope it will be extended. 
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Music for the sonic soul 


Vocal music from Georgia, Persian solo and ensemble music, Chinese Buddhist music, 
and traditional and new music for Chinese instruments will comprise a concert of 
“diverse sound experiences from the Black Sea to China” on Saturday, Feb. 10, in the 
Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. 


It’s sponsored by the concert hall, the Department of Music, EuCuE, Voisa, ADVAAR, and the 
Canadian Association of Oriental Fine Arts (CAOFA). Tickets are available at the OPCH box 
office and through Admission (514-790-1245, www.admission.com) for $10 and $5, free for 
Concordia students with ID. 


Trudeau, Charkaoui on student panel 


A screening of Alexandre Trudeau's documentary, Secure Freedom, will be shown in Room H- 
767 of the Hall Building on Feb. 13, followed by a panel on national security and security cer- 
tificates. 


The panelists will include Trudeau and Adil Charkaoui, a Moroccan-born permanent 
resident of Canada suspected by CSIS of having links to al-Qaeda. John Thompson, 
president of the Mackenzie Institute and a well-known terrorism expert, and the Hon. 
Marcel Danis will complete the panel. The screening starts at 5 p.m., and the panel 
discussion at 6. 


Management in outer space 


The MBA speaker series presents “The Final Frontier: International Cooperation and 
Innovative Strategic Management,’ a talk by Alain Berinstain, Director of Planetary 
Exploration and Space Astronomy, at the Canadian Space Agency. 


His talk will be given Friday, Feb. 9, in Room H-767 of the Hall Building, from 9 to 10:30 a.m., 
preceded by a light breakfast. Tickets are $5 for MBA students and $10 for others. They are 
available from the MBA office, GM-710, or the MBA Society, GM-216-1. 


Northern voice 


Taqralik Partidge, voted by The Mirror as one of 2007's people to watch, will perform Feb. Sat 
7 p.m. in GM 407. A throat-singer and storyteller, she is accompanied by DJ Mad Eskimo (a.k.a. 
Geronimo Inutiq), an emerging artist in his own right. 


The Centre for Native Education also invites you to meet elders Dan and Mary Lou 
Smoke-Asayene, who co-host a news magazine called Smoke Signals First Nations 
Radio, in Ontario. They work together as spiritual teachers at traditional ceremonies, 
and will share their wisdom with all who are interested in Room H-760 at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Feb. 14. 


Cabaret master opens new world 


Nino Ricci at LCC 


The author of Lives of the Saints, a successful alumnus of Concordia’s creative writing program, 
will give a lecture Feb. 15 at Lower Canada College. His talk is co-sponsored by LCC, Blue 
Metropolis and the Quebec Writers’ Federation's Writers Out Loud series. 


Lecture on Adele Wiseman 


“This was her punishment’: Jew, Whore, Mother in the Fiction of Adele Wiseman and Lilian 
Nattel” is the title of talk by Ruth Panofsky, Department of English, Ryerson University, on Feb. 
15 in Room H-762 from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m. It is sponsored by the Concordia Institute for 
Canadian Jewish Studies. 


Talk on Mass Media 





Christopher Sterling, of George Washington University, will give a talk on “The Mass Media in 
North America: Roles, Power and Responsibilities” in Room H-767 on Feb. 16, starting at 7 
p.m.. The event is sponsored by the Hellenic Studies Unit in the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


Cree artist at MMFA 








Kent Monkman is a painter, filmmaker and performance artist. Through the Studio Arts 
Visiting Artist program and the Master of Fine Arts program of Concordia, he will speak at the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts about his work, including his most recent film, Group of Seven 
Inches, on Feb. 14 at 6 p.m. 


Study Italian in Florence 


Alumna Josée Di Sano has organized four-week summer classes for 20 years at the Michaelangelo 
Language School. There are six levels of language courses, from beginners to advanced, plus cul- 
tural excursions and interest courses in cooking, drawing, sculpture and photography. 


Students live independently in Florence and take public transit to class. The price of $1,500 
includes lessons and accommodation. For more information, contact Ms. Di Sano at (514) 
488-1778 or studyitalian@hotmail.com 


Margie Gillis in York Amphitheatre 


Dancer-choreographer Margie Gillis is speaking on “Dancing From the Inside Out: 
Imagination, Rebellion, Authenticity” in the Defiant Imagination series co-sponsored by the 
Faculty of Fine Arts and the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. The presentation is free and will 
start at 6 p.m. The York Amphitheatre is in the EV building, Room 1.605, on the main floor. 





The Faculty of Engineering & Computer Science presents the 


BARBARA BLACK 


Kurt Weill’s music can be angu- 
lar, political or heartbreaking. 
It’s sophisticated, tinged with 
the desperate gaiety of Berlin 
between the world wars. A 
group of Theatre students has 
just had an education in the art 
of revue, thanks to Nancy 
Helms, who teaches the history 
of musical theatre. 

Helms is the director of a stu- 
dent revue called From Berlin to 
Broadway, which opens Feb. 8 
and runs for two weeks in the 
Cazalet on the Loyola Campus. 

The show uses an ocean liner 
as the motif to link the songs, 
which spans Weill’s musical life 
from the Weimar Republic of 
Germany to the Great White 
Way. Even the lobby of the 


Cazalet Theatre will be used to 
provide an introduction to this 
trans-Atlantic musical voyage. 

Although he was one of the 
most successful composers in 
Germany and was married to 
Lotte Lenya, the most popular 
musical star, Weill, a Jew, had to 
escape the Nazis in 1935 to 
reestablish his career in the 
United States. Even after creat- 
ing many productions that won 
critical acclaim, his contribu- 
tion to musical theatre was not 
fully appreciated until after his 
death. 

Weill is not for the uninitiat- 
ed, Helms said. “We cast the 
show last April. Then we 
worked together and individual- 
ly over the fall term, preparing 
the music and creating the back 
stories [context of the songs], to 


be ready for an intensive week 
in December with the orchestra. 

In Europe, Weill (1900-1950) 
had trained to become a classi- 
cal composer. When he got to 
the United States, he tried to 
create a new American opera on 


Broadway. He _ said, “The 
Threepenny Opera and 
Mahagonny were  stepping- 


stones towards my idea of musi- 
cal theatre that would totally 
integrate drama and music, 
spoken word, song and move- 
ment.” 

He worked with the best lyri- 
cists, from his first cabaret roots 
with political activist Berthold 
Brecht in Europe to Ira 
Gershwin in New York. 

For more information about 
the production, go to news.con- 
cordia.ca/main_story/008501 


10th Annual Teaching 
Excellence Awards 


recognizing 
Excellence in teaching 
Sustained commitment to the improvement of teaching 
Creativity in the development of teaching materials and approach 


ELIGIBILITY 


Full-time and part-time faculty must have completed at least three years of 
teaching at Concordia. The nominee must have taught at least five courses 
in the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science at Concordia; the cours- 
es must cover a range of topics. 


PROCEDURE 


Nomination forms are available from the Dean's Office, Academic Affairs 
(EV2.279). Forms are also provided with the posters posted on campus. 


Deadline for nominations: Feb. 26, 2007 
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DAN PLOUFFE 


With the national champi- 
onships less than a month away, 
Concordia’s wrestlers are well 
prepared, having as usual domi- 
nated the university circuit so far 
this season. 

In recent competitions in 
London, Ont. Fredericton, 
Kingston and Guelph, the Stingers 
have racked up individual titles in 
their respective weight classes. For 
someone like Tyler Marghetis, 
who has won the Canadian 
Interuniversity Sport champi- 
onship three years running in the 
mens 76 kg category, you might 
think hed get tired of breezing 
through his rivals, but that's not 
the way he looks at it. 

“It's always exciting to win on 
that sort of national stage; he 
said. “It's a difficult tournament, 
so there's always the reward of 
succeeding at that national level. 
And of course, it also serves as 
preparation for the tougher 
matches in national and interna- 
tional tournaments, 

For Marghetis and many of his 
teammates, the university com- 
petitions serve as little more than 
a training ground en route to big- 
ger things. As a prime example, 
Marghetis will be in France and 
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Wrestlers aim past the top 


Ukraine before the Feb. 17 con- 
ference finals to try his hand 
against elite international oppo- 
sition. 

He'll be joined on the trip by 
David Zilberman, the 2005-06 
Concordia male athlete of the 
year, as well as former Stinger 
Martine Dugrenier. Dugrenier 
exemplifies the type of perform- 
ance the Stingers are looking for 
once they graduate; she's won 
back-to-back silver medals at the 
World Championships. 

Dugrenier is still coached by 
Victor Zilberman out of the 
Montreal Wrestling Club, one of 
the top wrestling facilities in 
Canada, where the Stingers also 
train. Zilberman, who has guided 
Concordia athletes to 87 individ- 
ual medals at the CIS nationals, 
is looking for a lot more than vic- 
tories out of his wrestlers at uni- 
versity competitions — he seeks 
perfection. 

"You try to work on all the 
details to get them ready for the 
next level of tournaments,” 
Zilberman said. "If they wrestle 
badly at that [international] 
level, they cannot do well.” 

The high objectives of the 
Concordia team have their uni- 
versity opponents clinging to any 
morsel of success they manage to 


achieve against them. 

“I was surprised that I ended 
up on top there at one point,’ said 
Adam Ross, after managing to 
score a single point versus 
Stinger Jamie Mancini, who oth- 
erwise dominated their match at 
last weekend's Western Open. “I 
thought I did pretty well consid- 
ering the reputation he has.’ 

Mancini won a silver medal in 
the men's 72 kg class at the 2006 
nationals and plans to jump one 
spot higher on the podium this 
year. Teammate Hana Askren, a 
first-year Stinger who previously 
wrestled for McGill, will also be 
favoured for a CIS medal in the 
women's lightweight division. 

Meanwhile, sophomore Serguei 
Guevorkian looks to make some 
noise this season, along with 
rookie Patrick Okpalugo, who 
will be taking over in the men's 
heavyweight category for David 
Zilberman. 

Zilberman, the coach's son, is 
unlikely to compete at the CIS 
level this year. He made it to the 
semi-finals of the World 
Championships last year and 
cruised through the 2006 univer- 
sity nationals without having a 
single point scored on him. It's all 
signs of a program that is aiming 
for — and past — the top of the 
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Concordia wrestler Tyler Marghetis, seen above at recent out-of-town 
competition, shows why he's been Canadian Interuniversity Sport cham- 


pion three years in a row. 


university circuit. 

“[ know | can win those tourna- 
ments; Marghetis said. “I can 
compete against international 


wrestlers, so now it's just about 
consistency and continuing to 
improve to get to that Olympic 
level?” 





Dawn WISEMAN 


For the visually impaired, a 
white cane is a window on the 


| world. Its rhythmic sweep and 


Tactile understanding 


tap provides information about 
the texture, depth and hardness 
of a surface, allowing people to 
confidently navigate down 
streets, onto buses and around 


The AFM helps in the study of materials such as semi-crystalline lactide 

copolymers. Here, poly-D-lactide spherulites are shown under slightly 

constrained (L) and highly constrained (R) growth environments. 
Poly-D-lactide is one of a number of biodegradable polyesters with 


medical uses. 
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obstacles. 

As Paula Wood-Adams 
(Mechanical and Industrial 
Engineering) explained, an 
atomic force microscope (AFM) 
can work in a similar fashion to 
further work in her Laboratory 
for the Physics of Advanced 
Materials studies materials. 
“We tap the tip of its sensor 
close to the surface under study 
to learn about a material’s prop- 
erties and structures.” 

The AFM is a tactile, not visu- 
al, microscope which allows for 
the study of the extremely small. 
Its resolution is limited only by 
the size of its sensors rather 
than diffraction effects of lens- 
es. And the resolution is rather 
good. As research assistant Ark 
Fatseyeu described, “It isn’t sen- 
sitive enough to feel individual 
atoms, but it can feel the spaces 
between them’ 

Wood-Adams said that while 


the AFM can work on the atom- 
ic level of nanometers (bil- 
lionths of a meter), she and her 
research team are using it more 
at the molecular level of 
micrometres (millionths of a 
meter). Her lab studies materi- 
als, such as experimental poly- 
mers, which due to their cost or 
difficulty of production are 
often only available in very 
small amounts. 

“We can also study materials 
that are pretty standard, but 
awkward to examine otherwise, 
such as the incredibly thin poly- 
mer coating applied to the alu- 
minum of soft drink cans. 

The AFM has interchangeable 
sensor tips, one of which is spe- 
cialized to provide a measure of 
a material's strength, hardness, 
toughness, elasticity, plasticity, 
brittleness, ductility and/or 
malleability. In one trial Wood- 
Adams was trying to determine 





the hardness of a polymer by 
scratching its surface with an 
AFM sensor. The result was a 
tiny, perfect and measurable 
trough in the material's surface. 

“We also use it to measure the 
properties of crystalline poly- 
mer structures we grow in the 
lab; she explained. 

The AFM was purchased 
about five years ago with a CFI 
grant. “At the time, it was a pret- 
ty amazing thing, she said. Now 
there are two in the university 
(the other is over at Loyola in 
Louis Cuccia’s lab in the 
Department of Chemistry & 
Biochemistry) and the “AFM has 
become standard for nano 
research” 

It's also been a boon to her 
lab. “We've developed new tech- 
niques for testing, and for crys- 
tallization. And all my students 
are trained on it, which is a plus 
when they go out into industry. 
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